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Editorial 


lr we devote this page largely to the Library Association we believe our readers, who are 
the most active workers in librarianship, will think us justified because the Association is the 
central fact in our lives. Its Annual Report for 1955 has reached us. It is a document to be 
read, appreciated and criticised ; we only wish we could say that it always is, for then surely 
some of the tart utterances about the ina¢tivity, even uselessness, of our organization would 
be evaluated at their real worth or want of it. The Association does not work by means of 
press campaigns, or illegal dismissal of members who do not fulfil all its professional ethical 
codes. It has more direét access to the Government than is usually known. It was not 
quiescent when the Post-master General increased book and newspaper postage ; with other 
folk of influence it went to see him. It is not idle when posts are advertised at rates unsuitably 
parsimonious ; it protests to the authorities issuing them invariably, and it makes it clear to 
chartered librarians that in applying for such posts they undersell and betray us all. Un- 
fortunately these, the only lawful methods open to the Association, do not influence certain 
members. In fifteen cases, twelve were filled by those who will remember all their lives 
that they “let down the side” and probably at least five times as many were also their com- 
petitors. This is merely an explanatory word to those who complain of inaction. 


* * * * * * 


The Report tells us more fully than any other document the size and variety of our 
profession. There are 12,123 members ; 273 more than a year ago, but this does not represent 
all library workers. From the London and Home Counties Report of the Public Library System of 
London and the Home Counties, 1954, a most useful practical document, we learn that in the urban 
libraries of the area, numbering 103, there are 2,829 permanent Staff, about 63 per cent, i.e. 
1,790, are members of the Library Association. These figures can be applied only speculatively 
to the whole body of workers in the British Isles, but they would seem to indicate that about 
half of us are in the Association. But the turnover of staff is complete every few years and the 
other half must include many who try librarianship and leave, some who are as yet too young 
to take examinations and wait until they are older before becoming members and no doubt 
there are and always will be those who, for many reasons or none, never associate with their 
fellow workers. Yet 1,404 was the number of new members, or old ones reinstated, which 
seems a goodly number. The losses however, 1,129, emphasize the turnover just noted ; 
only 27 were by death, although in that number were some of the well-known names of the 
last generation, amongst them Warner Bishop, Henry Evelyn Bliss, Alan Gomme, Daniel 
Herdman, P. Evans Lewin, Alex. J. Philip and Herbert Putnam. 

To complete our comment on librarians ; the professional Register now contains 4,326 
names and of these 1,453 are Fellows and 2,873 are Associates. In five years the Fellows 
have increased by 290 and the Associates by 1,025. Such figures encourage speculation as 
to the difficulty of reaching the F.L.A. 


* * * * * * 


One matter of great interest is the number of libraries. In his general “Council” report 
Mr. Lionel McColvin estimates that there are about 2,000, including public libraries, govern- 
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ment departmental libraries, institutional, learned society, and industrial libraries, owning 
amongst them probably over one hundred million books. Not enough, however, is known 
of the non-municipal groups and, seeing that they nearly all co-operate today, it would be 
well if the special sections of the Association and the Library Research Committee could 
produce a survey of the various fields in some such form as the London and Home Counties’ 
quinquennial one. It is much easier to suggest than to do this rather formidable job, but there 
are in the sections the men who are able to acquire the information. The variety of interests 
in our work is reflected in the increase in the number of seétions, some of them with their 
regional groups or sub-seétions. Their membership is considerable and their occasional joint 
discussions link them usefully. Some of them report the number of members but this indicates 
that members opt to be in the section ; they are sometimes librarians of special departments 
of public or other libraries and not exclusively devoted to the speciality of their seétion. 


* * * * * * 


“The outstanding matters deliberated by the Association during the year have been the 
public library service in relation to local government reorganization, training for librarianship 
and recruitment to the profession.” Thus the Chairman of the Council. We would add that 
the essential interest for library workers has been progress in the library education field. 
The Council has the right and duty to blue-print plans for a national library service, but, as 
we suggested last month, the lead that the Council rightly gave in the matter was, by the 
course of public events, untimely, and the admission that the Association of Municipal 
Corporations is in opposition shows that until such associations are with us the Government 
is unlikely to be. It is wise, however, to have plans in being. Their realization can be aimed 
at as the climate becomes more congenial for it. The essential point in the education report 
is the closer relation between the examinations and the teachers that has been reached. For 
years the Association has maintained the rule that the teacher of a library subjeét shall not 
be examiner in it. Now the aim seems to be the reverse and we are less suspicious than our 
forerunners were of the impartiality of the teacher. Indeed, we have gone so far that the 
Director of a Library School is Chairman of the Register and Examinations Committee and 
a Senior Examiner as are other directors. This should be all to the good. University teachers 
are nearly always examiners in their subjects of the students to whom they teach them. There 
is always with them a university examiner who assesses what is done. The difference lies in 
the fact that the teachers know what showing the students have made over a whole session 
or longer, and that showing is an important factor in the examination. This is not so in L.A. 
examinations, they are all external ones and the candidate is merely a number. They are 
therefore probably as impartial as any can be whoever the examiner may be. The more co- 
operation we have amongst the interests concerned in education the better. There is more 
to be said on this matter. There always will be. That, and the introduction of the First Pro- 
fessional Examination, which omits the Essay and merely spreads the three other papers 
of the Entrance Examination over four and makes no essential change, are the cardinal points 
for many in a Report which deserves more scrutiny. 


Library on Man’s Place in Nature 


In March, 1955, New York University-Bellevue Medical Centre pioneered in a new and 
important area of education by establishing a special library, designated the Library on Man’s 
Place in Nature. 

The reason for establishing this Library is that in consequence of the rapid advances 
of technical knowledge in medicine and related fields neither medical students nor instruction 
Staff have adequate opportunity to keep informed on the humanistic and philosophic impli- 
cations of modern science. The physician must remain more or less a layman except in his 
own segment of specialized knowledge, and information, factual and interpretative, which is 
important for all mankind, may remain hidden from him for years. 

Miss Helen Bayne, who has been librarian of the Medical School Library since 1929, 
has been appointed Curator of this new Library and Archivist and Research Librarian to 
the Medical Centre. 
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Delegation of Function 
By Ernest A. SAVAGE 

Wrrnour delegation of function from the top to near bottom of the staff no library service 
can be well run. It is most fruitful among the ablest employees ; indeed, may not otherwise 
be possible. An establishment of competent men and women will not hold together if there 
are gaping differences in pay. Moreover, a Staff of consummate ability nourishes professional 
education more richly than any number of schools where only a petty amount of bench-work 
exemplifies technique, even under the most attentive direction. And the ability to foster 
technical training succeeds only when book stock of quality attraéts adept and careful readers 
and students: nothing is done with bad tools ; no service rewards but that to those aiming 
at a worth-while mark. 

Can these statements be justified ? Surely. And in discussing them it should become clear 
that delegation is a nice balancing of authority and freedom in the light of the sad truth that 
few wield authority without harshness, and even fewer use freedom with care and thought 
for the public they are pledged and paid to serve. 

Without ample delegation no library system will run smoothly. With it responsibility 
and authority are shared; supervision is spread and, even better, alleviated. No doubt 
inspectors must be at the heels of labourers at much the same level of ability: busmen for 
example. To competent librarians and sub-librarians in charge of functions or departments 
or branches inspeétion and supervision are affronting. Only the slack and the inefficient need 
a taut, hard hand. 

Every morning at conferences and meetings a once well-known librarian retired to the 
hotel ink and blotter “‘to write home’. His wife, however, hadn’t to read so much of him, 
for later she gave me a clue saying, with pity for him, that he had “‘no peace on his holidays”. 
At home, too, he sometimes laboured all evening until late at night on “urgent business”. 
He admitted writing all reports to his committee—“‘it was their due”; why, he never said. 
An experienced administrator revises his lieutenants’ drafts. 

Clearly his service was not well geared; none is which for ever demands the gaffer’s 
eye and hand. If he couldn’t trust his men, or could not get the best out of them, or was too 
vain to concede ability in others, he was unfit. An egotist who carries his service on his own 
shoulders is careless of the future, for after his retirement it is likely to fall apart. If he also 
denies himself the leisure for his own reading—indeed for his own full development—he is 
unfair to his readers, to his committee, and above all to himself and his family. But let us be 
just. My bad example may have inherited a job-recruited, ill-trained staff, many of senile mind 
in dozy middle years. Local grafters nearly everywhere have wangled into town government 
lubbers who hoped for a cradling hammock of come-day-go-day duty, with no more worry 
in life than putting the cat out at night. What better rest-house than the “Free Lib’ry” ? 
Not all chiefs did or could resist this jobbery ; some even smiled on it to mollify the guardians 
of the public purse. In my early days at Edinburgh a councillor in committee enraged me by 
sneering that “‘a tame cat could mind a branch library”. Protesting, I was felled by the retort 
that my predecessor, “‘a librarian of long experience”, had told him so. I am not positively 
convinced that classes and exams, accompanied by spare workroom prattice, are better than 
atelier training within a rich library under a crack librarian. But I am quite sure that they 
are a relieving, if not a whole check, on jobs for the ward boys. Not yet have we banged into 
authorities’ heads the truth that a library service is a business to be skilfully managed, and a 
centre of education and learning (in the broadest sense of that word) which, to flourish, must 
be stocked and made known by men and women who are authorities on all kinds of books. 

A chief, inheriting a dud staff because his predecessor could or would not delegate, is in 
for a plaguing time. After a service has had one chief and then another, neither trusting nor 
urging trust, only sharpest discipline, even dismissals of older staff, cure the evil. Rarely 
however can a chief replace deep-rooted dead wood by able youngsters. Trying, he faces a 
running battle with his committee, becomes known as a hard master, a man hunter, when 
he would be only a faithful public servant. Security of tenure, which wins an excellent return 
from the conscientious, entrenches the inefficient. The faé is to be noted and provided for, 
as may be best under the conditions ; grumbling won’t change human nature. 
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An openly-scandalous service may provoke even a committee to sack or retire a chief 
and choose another from outside. The new chief, with strong and wise discretion, may soon 
reform and stir up energy. But wisely ; strength alone is a snare. A committee, rattled by 
angry borrowers, got a new chief and let him run in competence at the top. The clearances 
made, the discipline applied, it was time to trust and teach. Fearful of reviving past mal- 
administration, he goaded his assistants to work hard, snooped like a detective, bit with a 
rattlesnake tongue, compelled everyone to walk and talk by regulation, and plainly looked 
on them, though chosen by himself, as “confirmed in full stupidity”. Soon they had a sulky 
hatred of him, cringed before him as faétory hands cringe before a shop steward. This 
demeanour reacted on him, nourished his contempt for them ; when he passed to another 
post he besought the committee to take his successor from outside. 

In some authorities it is the rule or the practice to advertise chief and deputy posts. 
By all means rake the market for paragons, but if an establishment is so lacking in talent and 
ability that it cannot offer anyone fit to be chief, whose is the fault >—where is the fault ? 
To look abroad for one chief after another, one deputy after another, indicates a staff without 
cohesion and co-operation ; without team loyalty. Probably delegation has been unreal or 
tethered, and habits of decision and responsibility have been discouraged. Often in the past 
when replacing chiefs who disliked delegating and refused to share responsibility, city councils 
preferred to appoint librarians practised in authority in smaller services. At the time they were 
right to bring in new blood. Yet their libraries, if well run, should have trained many 
employees fit to command, its own chiefs and lieutenants. Not to promote implies disparage- 
ment of all seniors from the deputy down; begets unhappiness and frustration. Where are 
departmental heads and branch chiefs of a large system to look for promotion except from 
within ? I hear a reader grumble: Where are the heads of smaller services to look for it if 
not to large authorities ? They needn’t worry. Always some big systems will have little heads. 
\s rarely more than five in a hundred, in any walk in life, are fit to command, personnel will 
circulate freely enough to give chances to the ablest. I but explain the benefits of delegation, 
the most important of which is that /¢ sifts out librarianly capacity. Little men fear that this sifting 
threatens their headship. A chief jealous of any subordinate shouts his unfitness. 

In my first summer as Jast’s deputy at Croydon he told me, as he went on holiday, that 
he hoped he wouldn’t hear a word from the library for a month. He didn’t, and as far as 
I know he was not afraid of being thought a supernumerary. Quite early I had been ducked 
to swim in responsibility. When but nineteen or twenty I had managed, for long spells, a 
public library of about 1895 vintage, and a locally-important school of art, music, technology, 
and literature ; admittedly it was a puzzle to find the literature! Once, left to myself, and 
forced to aét, willing or not, I had intervened in a bitter town council row, and had driven a 
councillor to apologize, in the local paper, to my absent chief. So to be temporary head at 
Croydon worried me not at all: I was young enough then to run the whole town in my 
spare time. An incident comes to mind. Our fussy chairman, paying his Saturday morning 
visit, and ever ready to improve an occasion, began a homily warning me of the responsibility 
suddenly thrust on me... I cut him short : “You may be sure”, I said, “that Mr. Jast would 
not have left me in charge had he not thought me fit”. Silly man; hadn’t the committee 
appointed me deputy ? And I never liked lay sermons. Jast’s confidence in me was repaid, 
as he admitted ; while he was away I was spurred to do more then he’d have done himself. 
The good example here is not myself, but the confiding chiefs through whom I became 
practised in considering cases and problems and quick in deciding them. All the capacity 
I had, however limited, was brought out. Then I formed the habit of reflecting, sleeping on 
my reflections, and deciding first thing next morning. Time sometimes proved my decisions 
to be wrong. But I did decide. A dithering chief or lieutenant gives those under him 
gooseflesh. 

To me the ideal State is a chief’s table clear, not of papers, but of work, every job thrown 
on others’ tables. He is briefed for any interview. With unperturbed mind he enters com- 
mittee where everything has been prepared for him. He has no more to do than watch the 
running machine, oil it, and plan ahead; that’s plenty. So, he is the best friend his staff 
can have ; not that they’ll think that, bless ’em. He has fairly distributed the interesting work 
and kept none himself ; he has shown confidence, inspired trust, invited initiative. By contrast, 
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what a servitude where all is protocol! The dull among his helpers may say, probably do, 
that he has a deuce of an easy time. Yet in delegating he only commits responsibility ; he 
does not demit it. He has to do better things than executive routine. 

This ideal service nowhere exists ; is never likely to exist. A cynical naturalist told me 
that animals became stupid only when domesticated by man; in their wild state they had to 
submit to brute force, but rarely suffered or lost their lives through silliness. So, like Conrad, 
he was persuaded of “the fundamental imbecility of mankind”. Reviewing and regretting my 
own conduét, I think he was right; often, watching with severer judgment the capers of 
those under me, I’ve been dead sure he was. But an ideal is a goal. We get as near to it as 
we can. My point is that the more unsupervised delegation there is the better the service 
must be. Anyway, delegation makes a fool demonstrate his foolishness to all about him ; 
it may cure him. 7 

Look at supervision from two standpoints ; the staff, the machine. 

Supervision of staff should be quite the least compatible with efficiency. One governing 
rule is: Let well alone. A wily chief notes the men and women who work as well or better 
without supervision, and simply shows interest in what they do as he passes the time of day. 
The best workers always welcome interest and usually resent oversight. Quite trustworthy 
assistants, or those needing only casual supervision, are far more numerous than the super- 
cilious believe. A few others may be inoperable cases, of a dulness contented enough to 
shame intelligence, utterly lacking in curiosity, resolutely abstinent from study, too lumpish 
to think themselves into trouble, but just animate enough to be trained in useful repetitive 
jobs : set a-going they toddle well enough. Rebels, whether born of the devil or soured by 
unhappiness in their private lives, must have unrelenting control : to let them escape is unfair 
to the whole staff, both the quick and the dead. The other rule is: Curtail routine, not rashly 
but prudently ; distribute interesting and responsible work, especially the interesting work, 
as fairly as possible ; let top men retain in their own hands none that can be delegated. Those 
working on tasks which seem to them worth doing are rarely discontented ; the intelligent, 
however, are apt to have their own estimate of a job’s usefulness ! 

\ chief has more than enough to do in conning the machine ; in effect, supervising him- 
self, his own policy and plans. Here, too, the rule is: Let well alone, but be quite sure that 
well /s well, a distinétion not always plain in a man’s own duty. His closest care is to bring the 
service as near perfection as his conscience direéts. He has to see the machine as a whole, 
as his assistants, apart from his deputy, never see it. Above all, he must collate what the readers 
want with every detail he and his staff provide, always remembering that he is (let us hope) 
one of the few in the hierarchy who would serve readers rather than fob them off and be 
comfortable. Oil must drop on every possible hot point, an onerous job because, in a large 
service of many subordinates, even ability excites friction. Remote control is an evil; the 
best assistants droop when what they do is unnoticed and uncommended. 

Ability, yes. Delegation yields a good harvest only when all key employees are able ; 
indeed, is not possible in any other condition. How brutally authority crippled early public 
libraries by jobbing, with but few exceptions, any old failure to fuddle in them, instead of 
training librarians at the outset; duffers can’t teach, therefore can’t control, except with the 
whip. (The same thing happened in education, God help us). Once started the practice became 
a tradition to be overset with difficulty. Even today town officials, dear fellers, expect the 
librarian to be the lowest-paid chief among them—hasn’t he always been so ?>—and librarians 
themselves, poor silly muffs, though baffled and maddened by the shortage of fit colleagues, 
particularly of subject bibliographers, will not gang up to insist on every subordinate post 
being filled by a qualified man or woman, and on a degree in librarianship, the only mark 
likely to give us recognized professional rank. 

Ability covers more than knowledge : it must cover that, but temperament too. Faults 
of temperament worry a chief far more than downright incompetence, which, with patience, 
is often curable. Only retiral or death rids a service of neuroticism, hot temper, jealousy, 
conceit, or good nature so excessive that it provokes disorder, though the psychoanalyst’s 
couch may be tried. A chief who never forgets that men and women are darned queer animals, 
that he is himself one of the queer, will look on every assistant as a contingent problem, and 
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in no long time he can amuse himself by writing a temperamental case-book. Here are two 
common examples. 

\ departmental chief, master at his job, is a martinet. Whatever the cause—nervous 
irritability, taste for cruelty, or love of dominating—if he is incurable—and at middle-age 
he will be—he must be elbowed to a post where he can savage only himself. 

Another competent donkey lives to demonstrate and fail to prove that only he must do 
a job if it is to be done well. And he does well what he can. He sits late at his desk, burrowing 
under work, and cries to Heaven for approval, while those about him fret and lark in idle 
boredom. If incorrigible—and at any age he is that—he must be ensconsed tenderly in a 
corner where he may labour fussily and happily on a job of his very own; usually those of 
his type are anointed dullards of stained-glass self-righteousness. In business the sound rule 
is: To have a job done well, make somebody else do it, and see that he does it far better than 
you would yourself,—and most times he makes you ashamed of being his boss. All profitable 
businesses are built up on this rule. 

Gaping differences in pay between a chief and his subordinates promote discontent. 
They lessen effective delegation, weaken team spirit, drive out the able and retain the feeble ; 
so impair administration. For long they have been customary ; no one therefore is to blame, 
though higher officers would retain them. A lieutenant paid much less than his chief or the 
officer next above him will hardly be an over-loyal coadjutor, for his sympathies will be with 
those under him and near him in pay. As a rule committees favour wide differences in pay, 
which lower total costs. Librarians worthy to be so called ought to have their rank in pay, 
whatever their place in the hierarchy. 

The staff with the ability to operate delegation smoothly also nourishes bench training, 
or education by association. By the side of a first rate chief or departmental librarian, that 
training is more continuous and thorough than class teaching, which supplements but can 
never replace it. Biographies are full of testimony to the value of collaboration in the work- 
shop. Of the right temperament and born to the profession, a would-be librarian becomes 
devoted to a superior who, knowing his job, teaches by example, and has a passion to com- 
municate enthusiasm. The same youngster, let me add, will deteét overnight uncertain, 
Stagnant knowledge, want of interest and lack of confidence, in a listless superior who can’t 
teach because he is never sure. 

Seniors who are intelligent, trained, and severally reliable, if they have due freedom 
themselves, do not press too hardly on those under them, but allow freedom, encourage and 
inspire as well as teach. Some assistants in all large staffs should be known and esteemed 
throughout the profession for their librarianship, general or special, and for their contribu- 
tions to society debates and the library press. If not, something must be wrong: perhaps 
long-continued Staff repression, by lieutenants than by a chief, or discouragement from the 
very top of any excursions into society activity, or collective staff opinion against “pushers up”, 
or, most likely,—for people with initiative are few indeed—in many a lack of desire or energy 
to excel. Subject librarians, by the way, ought to be encouraged to attend meetings on special 
librarianship, particularly those on their subjects. 

Another point is worth a note. Delegation may fail unless good service by subordinates 
is publicly acknowledged. Chiefs wolf credit on the excuse that they plan, supervise, are 
responsible. Committeemen object to thanking assistants by name: “they’re paid for their 
work, and if you thank them they’ll ask for more money”. Routineers, doing all they are 
fit for, dislike tributes to colleagues for doing special duties well. The meanest rule of all, 
a common one, is to deny praise to subordinates no longer in the service when they deserve 
it for the work they have left behind. I honour the memory of the librarian who thanked 
me fora catalogue nine months after I had gone from his service ; he helped me and did himself 
justice. Anyone in command should jump at a chance to show individual assistants in a good 
light. When he does not, usually it is a confession that he has too little reputation of his own 
to share any with others. 

Delegation and its advantages—the practice of responsibility, the habit of authority, 
and exemplary workshop experience beside competent seniors—are possible only where the 
book stock is of a quality to attract adept and careful readers and Students. No librarian owes 
his education to tuck-shop “librarianship” ; the mind is not exercised in ministering to the 
brainless. 
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Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 


By Henry A. SHarp, Author of Casa/oguing 


10. The Super Cataloguer 


THE summary of examination results appended to the pass list is a dull looking document, 
but parts of it have always interested me, especially of course those relating to cataloguing, 
and at one time classification, though I confess that this is a subject that has now got far 
beyond my grasp! There was indeed a time when those of us who were teachers, as well as 
the candidates concerned, were very puzzled to understand why the number of passes in these 
subjects was so small ; in a sense it was a reflection on ourselves and somewhat of a stigma on 
many of those who sat for the examination, sometimes repeatedly, with such direful results. 
That situation seems to have reétified itself lately: whether the teachers are better and the 
candidates more fully equipped to sit for an examination in which, for the most part they 
could have had but little praétical experience, or whether the examiners are more merciful, 
we Still speculate upon ! Certainly there has been some improvement in the selected questions, 
and the practical examples have not been quite as tricky as they used to seem. One thing 
surprised me in connexion with the last summary. In theoretical classification 119 passes 
out of 304 (39°), in theoretical cataloguing 143 out of 309 (46%), but, and this is what 
surprised me: in practical cataloguing and classification 161 passed out of 302 (53%). I 
should have thought the percentage of practical passes might have been lower. 

Looking at the summary from the point of view of the influx of potential cataloguers 
into the library world, remembering that similar numbers go on passing this part of the 
Registration Examination twice a year, it would appear that the number of certified cataloguers 
capable of dealing with the greater part of the accessions to most ordinary public libraries 
is likely to be sufficient to meet all requirements in that field of library economy, certainly 
in these days when such a valuable and long needed organization as the British National 
Bibliography is ready at hand for all to use if they will. 

Turning from the Registration to the Final examination, however, the thought is 
suggested that a great many library workers are content with such knowledge as they have 
acquited through study for that examination, and do not follow up with more cataloguing 
when they come to the final group. In Part 4(c) Advanced classification and cataloguing, 
only 16 candidates presented themselves, of which but 5 (31%) managed to pass. It is 
noticed incidentally that among the subjeéts for which a preference was shown is Historical 
bibliography, for which 47 sat and 24 passed (45%). One wonders why this has assumed a 
greater fascination for so many; it used to be regarded as a somewhat exclusive subject 
reserved for those in libraries specializing or excelling in fine and rare books. But who can 
explain these things! Whoever thought a dry subject like archaeology could become so 
popular until television put it on the map ! 

It would have been interesting to know what sorts of libraries the five successful candi- 
dates came from, but unfortunately the pass list does not give such detailed information, as 
only one group of part 4 has to be taken. We notice, however, that among those passing in 
part 4, which among other things includes palaeography and archives, classification and 
cataloguing, and historical bibliography, are people from such libraries as Manchester, the 
British National Bibliography (2), Liverpool, Bristol, and the National Library of Wales, from 
which we may infer, wrongly perhaps, that these are typical of those who, with every reason, 
have gone on from the standard at which they were ordinary cataloguers, to the one at which 
they would be qualified to deal with the accessions to the stocks of great national libraries, 
much of which of course is outside the scope of the B.N.B. 

As to what those who choose to take this examination are expected to know over and 
above what they already know, there is for instance a knowledge of the history of cataloguing, 
a rather factual aspeé&t perhaps, but interesting, and of some importance to the specialist, 
and more difficult, and certainly even more important, a comparative study of the chief 
cataloguing codes, no specific examples of which are named. It seems rather as if those 
taking the examination may include some who are destined to hold important administrative 
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positions in large cataloguing departments, which have become quite highly developed 
since the last war. For example, they may be asked to draw up schemes for the planning and 
working of cataloguing departments. The rest, as we said in an earlier article, is not dissimilar 
to the Registration examination, except that we notice the phrase “advanced cataloguing 
practice”. We have previously referred to the questions set at the winter 1955 examination. 
Typical examples from earlier papers of questions that seem to be appropriate to anyone 
holding a responsible position include : methods for ascertaining the cost of cataloguing in 
a particular library, with proposals of ways of securing possible economies, which conjures 
up among other things pictures of the many modern methods of duplicating entries. This 
is alright as long as it does not involve comparison with costs in other libraries. 1 remember 
a recent attempt to assess such costs over a county, the value of which was rather reduced 
because of the divergent ways in which the libraries concerned arrived at their costs, to say 
nothing of the widely differing degrees of fullness with which the cataloguing was carried out. 


Here, too, was a nice one for a potential chief cataloguer : proposals for organizing the 
work of a cataloguing department that at the same time would provide for the systematic 
instruction of trainees. Similar questions on cataloguing organization recur frequently. On 
the historical side, there is on the one hand the question covering the period from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century onwards, and on the other, the one that goes back only twenty years. 


Special cataloguing very rightly comes prominently into the field, with such obvious 
things as records, films, government publications, and the many things mentioned in Mr. 
Collison’s book previously referred to. Further examination of the questions set in recent 
examinations quite convinced me that the examiners have had in mind those few among us 
who are likely to become organizers and administrators in large cataloguing departments. 


In view of the B.N.B. scheme of printed cards, which will cover the needs of a great 
proportion of the accessions to ordinary libraries, it may well be asked whether there is any 
inducement or advantage in pursuing a subject like cataloguing to a higher level than that 
reached by the Registration examination. Not for the great majority I should say, but for 
those who seriously contemplate making this field of librarianship a speciality there is a good 
deal to be said in its favour, if only because of the relatively small number who will have 
reached this high standard, for from what I have learned in recent years quite a lot of advanced 
cataloguing is going on up and down the country, especially in some of our great municipal 
libraries, like Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol and Westminster, for example. Some of our 
university libraries, too, have valuable special colleétions that call for a high standard of 
cataloguing knowledge. It has been my privilege to serve for many years, before the war 
and since, as a member of the British Library Association’s Cataloguing Rules sub-committee, 
and while it is true that both here and in the United States there is a feeling that our cataloguing 
rules need a lot of overhauling to the extent of clarification and even simplification, I have 
been very struck in consequence of my contaéts with cataloguing experts in both countries, 
with the care and thought that are brought to bear on praétical problems in libraries like the 
London, the British Museum, Westminster, and of course in the great American Library of 
Congress, which I saw in active operation some years ago, and the sight of which left me 
amazed at what the cataloguing of a great library on modern lines could involve. There was a 
time, too, when I thought that cataloguing in our own British Museum was a more or less 
automatic process, merely involving the application of its own famous Rules for the cataloguing 
of printed books. But one knows better now as the result of so many contacts with some of the 
senior experts there ; the rules are constantly being subjected to close critical examination, 
previous decisions are reviewed, new cataloguing material never envisaged by Panizzi and his 
colleagues is provided for, and altogether it has become obvious to an outsider that the 
British Museum cataloguing department is far from being that academic, and as some would 
say, pedantic thing that we had imagined it might be. On the contrary, one senses that life in 
it must be pretty hectic at times. The same sort of observation applies to the London, which 
has for so long provided us with such excellent catalogues that, besides revealing the amazing 
Stock of that famous lending library, have always constituted a never failing “fall-back” to 
those of us who went to it for guidance, as every cataloguer who has access to its volumes 
must have done on many occasions, I recall, for instance, the help we got in determining the 
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EVERYMAN'S LIBRARY 


The Golden Jubilee and the publication 
of the thousandth volume of the most 
comprehensive series of its kind, ranging over 


all great literature in, or translated into, English 


No. 1000 ARISTOTLE’S 


METAPHYSICS 


Edited and translated by 
JOHN WARRINGTON 
Introduction by SIR DAVID ROSS 
i as of basic importance in 
the history of civilization, here rendered for the 
first time as easily comprehensible as possible 
to the Everyman reader 






No. 999 MANZONI’S 
THE BETROTHED 


1 Promessi Sposi 
Translated by ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN 
The first and greatest of all Italian novels in 
the translation which has contributed more 
than any other single factor to the recognition 
in the English-speaking world of Manzoni’s 


9 


greatness 576 pages 


Among many other new volumes and editions are: the Plays of Aeschylus, the 
Plays of Euripides (2 vols.), Everyman and Medieval Miracle Plays, Balzac’s 
Eugénie Grandet, Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle (2 vols.), Stow’s Survey of London, 
... and coming shortly, Milton’s Poems and Coleridge’s masterpiece Biographia 
There are in fact already 250 volumes in the 
larger format at 6s. or 7s. each, and more than 400 in the original size at 5s. each. 


Literaria, both in new texts. . . . 


Biography, Fiction, Poetry, Drama, Travel, Philosophy, 

Religion; these are some of the sections covering 500 

great authors’ works, all detailed in the 36-page 
descriptive catalogue which may be had free. 





* Buy the books from Booksellers throughout the world 





J]: M-DENT & SONS LTD 






BEDFORD STREET LONDON WC2 


ALDINE HOUSE 
Publishers of Everyman’s Library 
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form and spelling of Russian names in the days when Russian authors began to be fashionable 
in ordinary libraries. 


Doubtless some who have read thus far will be wondering what this rather rambling 
article has been leading up to. The answer is in its caption title : to encourage a Study of the 
more advanced aspects of practical cataloguing. Perhaps there is neither room nor need for 
a great number of these “super” cataloguers, but with the coming of the technical colleges 
and their attendant libraries dealt with in the last number on the one hand, and on the other 
modern trends in practical methods, and the huge quantities of material that must still remain 
uncatalogued, or inadequately catalogued. Consequent on the strictures imposed by two great 
wars in the past forty years, one would go so far as to hazard a guess that there is scarcely 
a great or special library in the country that has caught up with its cataloguing ; even in the 
United States we understand that the arrears are colossal. By all means let us have a large 
body of cataloguers competent to carry on the ordinary everyday work, to colle&, coordinate 
and distribute in their catalogues the printed card produéts of the B.N.B., plus any others 
that may be necessary, keep the public catalogues up-to-date, by seeing that additions to stock 
are inserted as quickly as possible, that withdrawals are deleted, and so on. But let there be 
besides in every large library or library system, public or private, at least one member of the 
Staff who is recognized as a cataloguing expert above the average, capable of administering 





and exploiting its catalogue department. 


Spotlight 

By A. G. S. ENsER 
One of the privileges of public librarianship 
is a peculiar close relationship with human 
problems. 

Whilst the provision and storage of books, 
as well as making books work, constitute the 
major factor of our being, it is of vital import- 
ance that we realize and use the many other 
opportunities available to us to give public 
service. 

Whilst we Strive to give efficient standards 
in our home-reading, reference and extension 
departments, perhaps we do not always 
realize. the part we can play in alleviating 
difficulties experienced by many children in 
over-crowded homes to-day. 

Housing problems constitute some of the 
most oppressing and distressing human con- 
fliéts with which local authorities are beset. 
Besides over-crowding, there are sanitary, 
heating, ventilation and landlord difficulties 
facing many of our readers. But, for the 
children of such readers it should be possible 
for us to provide an escape. Whatever we 
do to assist children in our public service can 
only bring its future reward since the children 
of to-day are our readers, we hope, of to- 
morrow. 

In many of our public libraries space is 
provided already where children can do 
homework or read seriously in comfortable 
and quiet surroundings. But, so much more 


can be done if imagination is used. It is not 
sufficient to provide such accommodation and 
leave the rest to chance. The establishment of 
quiet rooms, space or periods should not only 
be increased for the use of children to do 
homework or Study but such provision should 
be as widely publicized as possible. 

All aspects of children’s work should be of 
tremendous concern to us. Because of housing 
difficulties, the impaét of TV, horror comics, 
and juvenile delinquency we, as public servants 
as well as librarians, are offered opportunities 
to enhance the prestige of our profession by 
paying greater heed to our work with children. 

Of course, there will be difficulties for us to 
overcome even to the extent of a re-orientation 
of children’s libraries hours, but our service 
to the community will be infinitely more 
worth-while visible, and produétive of tangible 
evidence for public support. The future of our 
nation lies in an ever increasing number of 
trained theoretical and practical technologists. 
The provision of reasonable conditions for 
homework and study both in school and 
technical college days is a corollary if our 
nation is to maintain and enhance its position 
in the world of tomorrow. 

Public libraries and the Staff employed 
therein have an essential part to play in not 
only aiding the advancement of children of 
to-day, but ensuring the prosperity of the 
British way and life in the future. Are we 
worthy of this challenge ? 

Your comments are invited, 
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Library Publications 
By E. M. 


Or the regularly published lists of new books, 
there are two kinds. One is a mere list of new 
additions, the other is a list of new additions 
augmented with chit-chat, topicalities, infor 
mation or other affairs to interest the reader. 
Is there not something uncanny, certainly 
impersonal, about the first kind? They 
appear at frequent intervals, the reader 
cannot see who is responsible for them, or 
indeed can he ever be sure for whom they are 
The librarian is a phantom, never 
seen or heard. Librarians who don’t mind 
admitting they breathe, even feel strongly 
about some things, produce more animated 
lists. At least three have found that open 
fervour is better than silent smouldering and 
have used their booklists to bring the attention 
of the public to the disgusting ways books are 
abused and misused. An old problem to be 
sure, but seemingly undying, so one which 
will always justify a further grouse. ISLING- 
TON asks its readers to take the utmost care of 
books because unfair wear means an unfair 
drain on the book fund. PADDINGTON 
complains of the physical condition of many 
new books after issue, reasons that it would be 
impracticable to thoroughly examine every 
book on return and requests readers to treat 
thir books with respect. PORTSMOUTH 
include a short propaganda article comparing 
the malpractice of the upright, honest and ex- 
tremely respectable citizen who does a bit of 
“unofficial borrowing” yet always returning 
the books, with that of the out and out thief 
who not only steals but tries to sell public 
property. 


RICHES 


intended. 


DERBYSHIRE County Library turns 
monthly New Books into bi-monthly Book 
News, with a new look and a most pleasing 
one it is—an eight-paged booklist arranged 
alphabetically within broad subjeé& heads with 
a more detailed breakdown for scientific and 
technical literature. Previously, Science and 
Technology lists were published separately. 
Introducing the new Style, the editorial asks for 
suggestions and criticisms and even con- 
structive comments on the book buying policy 
in the fields covered by the list. Admirable. 
HOVE Public Libraries have produced a 


select booklist, Painters and Painting: for 
artists, Students and connoisseurs, covering a 
selection from the volumes available in the 
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reference library. It was interesting to note 
the cover design which was borrowed from 
BETHNAL GREEN having been used by 
them for a similar booklist. What an excellent 
idea is this co-operation in publicity and 
display; it has tremendous possibilities. It is 
not every library that can afford to employ a 
full-time artist and surely that professional 
touch is always preferable. 


Memorabilia 


I CONTINUE to be gratified by the occasional 
tiny notes in my evening paper that make 
known this or that library activity. They are 
not of things as novel as their writers may 
think they are, but are none the worse for that ; 
for people forget what we do and it is good 
for them to have these reminders. Examples 
are that “‘Nine thousand books are to be 
rebound in - county libraries” ; “‘a lending 
library of gramophone records, including 
those of popular light music, is to be estab- 
lished at ”; and “Dagenham is to send 
books withdrawn from its public libraries to 
the Gold Coast”. I want to see the time when 
some word of libraries appears in every issue 
of a newspaper. Only good can come of that, 
even if the comment is a critical one. I feel 
sure anent Dagenham’s books that they will 
be in clean and complete copies, Mr. O’ Leary 
being the librarian he is. Once upon a time 
I sent discarded books to remand prisons, 
merchant ships and the workhouse and let the 
chaplains choose them. They were prone to 
include books too dirty in my view and | 
determined that only sanitary books must ever 
go out for further use from the public library 
whoever the user might be. 


* * . 


It has been suggested to me that if Summer 
Schools such as the general ones held at 
Birmingham for so many years are now some- 
what unnecessary, schools which confine 
themselves to one type of librarianship could 
be of great usefulness. I am asked if I have 
contemplated the school now in session at the 
North-Western (London) Polytechnic. | 
have; it has an admirable syllabus that, pur- 
sued with diligence, must have a life-lasting 
effect for good upon the lucky students who are 
spending together six weeks on librarianship 
for young people, with many pleasant and 
appropriate diversions. Need such efforts stop 
at young people’s libraries ? Reference libraries, 
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PITMAN 


A GENERAL 
HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


From che Earliest 
Civilizations to the Present 
Day. By Bruce Allsopp, 
B.Arch., etc. 
Iustrated, 40/- net 

** its 
successful achievement leaves 
the reader in a flattered state 
of omniscience . . . general 
theory is not new but | 
doubt whether it has ever 
been expressed with such a 
detachment and breadth of 
vision as by Mr. A. Allsopp 
"Daily Telegraph. 


DYNAMIC CHESS 


By R. N. Coles. A new 
book which explains the 
basis of the dynamic idea 

of chess. 20/- net 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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DOWN 
goes the cost 
of reading ! 


We offer good books (fiction, literary 

criticism, poetry, drama, music, art, 

biography, etc.) in new condition at 

from 50°,, to 85% off the published 
prices. 

Write for catalogue, or better still, 


visit 


ZWEMMER’S NEW BOOKSHOP 
72 Charing Cross Road 
W.C.2. 


Open till 7 — Monday to Saturday 














POTTERS NEW 
CYCLOPAEDIA OF 
BOTANICAL DRUGS 
& PREPARATIONS 


A new revised seventh 
edition of the standard 
reference book on the 
subject. 37/6 net 


LET’S LEARN TO 
FLY 


By Arnold Warren, 
Straightforward, simple, and 
to the point. Covers all 

the ground from the first 
flight to first solo without 
including difficult 
mathematics. A painless 
way of learning to fly 

18'- net 


STATISTICAL 
METHODS 


By F.C. Mills. 3rd Edition 
This book gives a 
comprehensive account 

of the methods used in 
compiling statistics and will 
be of great value to all 
who use statistics in their 
work, especially economic 
and social scientists. 

50/- net. 


VOICE AND 
SPEECH IN THE 
THEATRE 


By J. Clifford Turner. 2nd 
Edition. Written primarily 
for the actor, this book aims 
at perfection in stage 
dictation. 20/- net. 


FISHING 


By E. A. Aris. 2nd Edition. 
An ideal book for beginners. 
With a wealth of hints and 
tips on every aspect of 

this popular pastime. 

12/6 net. 


Admiralty Manual 
of Navigation 


Based on the navigation syllabus for officers, 
this volume deals with more advanced 
geodetic considerations than are required 
for ordinary pilotage examinations. 


20s. (post Is. 3d.) 


English Watches 


BY J. 


» HAYWARD 


Gives a brief survey of the history of watch- 
making in England, with illustrations of 
examples from the collection in the Victoria 


and Albert Museum. 


7s. 6d. (post 34d.) 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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Special libraries as set out in the syllabus of the 
Final Examination, and many others suggest 
themselves. Perhaps there are too few in the 
individual fields to make such courses praétic- 
able. The point is that the meetings of Aslib 
and of the L.A. Seétions are too diffuse and 
general and lack the down-to-earth intro- 
duétory charaéter that a school should have. 
It is basic special training that we seem to lack. 
I hope the established library schools may be 
able to do something ; the question must have 
been known to their directors for a long time. 


I was glad to gather from Mr. K. 
Middlemast’s letter last month that he finds 
interest in my references, made “with an eye as 
jaundiced as the Gollancz dust cover” to Amis’s 
book on a library a and librarian. It seems to 
show that the warmer climate in which he 
lives, and I hope thrives, does not deprive him 
of an acute view about library matters. If 
I do not agree with any point he makes, | 
concede his absolute right to make it. I did 
not find the interview funny but an example of 
deplorable bad manners and to me the alleged 
comedy is completely hidden. My fault, of 
course. I also know that some youngsters who 
rushed into marriage almost immediately after 
war had a bad time, but most of them fought 
through with some pluck. I do not think it 
would be impossible to write a novel which 
gave the essential public library, and not a 
caricature of it, with enough sparkle. The 
search for sparkle makes for the artificiality, 
and therefore the want of truth, of so many 
novels: nowadays. 


Municipal library staffs should have the 
modest salary increase of “not less than five 
per cent” which is claimed for all local govern- 
ment officers by N.A.L.G.O. Improved as 
our salaries are in mere figures in comparison 
with those of 1939, they are still far from com- 
mensurate with those of industry and with the 
comparable salaries of teachers (especially as 
now advanced), bank officials, insurance 
workers, the police and firemen. Our only 
feeling about the claim is that it is surely 
unnecessarily modest ; “not less than five per 
cent” will be interpreted to mean a fixed five 
per cent or less. We have always supported 
the Library Association’s advocacy of local 


autonomy for public libraries, but it is not 
best where salaries are involved, and there 





are too many national claims and agreements 


which upset it. 
* * * 


“There is something striking in the T.L.S. 
reviewer’s remark on Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
All the books of my life: a bibliobiography 
(Cassell)—that is a new word to me, by the 
way; is it Sheila’s own coinage ?—that her 
scheme for the book “relies on one being a 
random reader, and simple as it appears, it can 
hardly be emulated by the growing numbers 
who graduate from present-day schooling 
through a university course to authorship”, 
Does our own experience not suggest that 
the average reader, when loosed from the 
shackles of examinations, is a random reader ? 
The majority of general readers do not graduate 
of course and will not do so in our generation, 
whatever the future may provide in universal 
further education; but even the graduate in 
his spare time is—and should be—a general 
reader : otherwise the whole race is to become 
a vast series of specialists, each devoted ex- 
clusively to a subje&. The nightmare is 
obvious. There is little fear of it. Even the 
most concentrated specialist should be in a 
general way aware of his cultural heritage in 
philosophy, history and the humanities, in- 
cluding the eddies and catspaws of man’s 
spirit in romance, song, and wit and humour. 
Only so can a sane community exist. The 
author who led to these refleétions, Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, would seem to have had no 
systematic literary education, but she read 
much of the books that pleased her from 
L. T. Meade and Edna Lyall to the greater 
writers and three thrown aside after trial, 
Gibbon, Tolstoy, Herman Melville and few 
other immortals. It is our everyday lot to see 
such readers and their existence justifies our 
general libraries with their generous supplies 
of every kind of book in which men and 
women realize the joy as well as the discipline 
of reading. Libraries have many other func- 
tions we know well enough. 


* * * 


Mr. Sayers gave us last month a few of his 
memories. One of mine, probably my earliest 
of a conference, was of a Glasgow one. Ona 
quite cold September evening some of the 
cronies of the Council were gathered in a 
lounge in half circle around a glowing coal 
fire, quite warm and happy, engaged in one of 
those symposia of reminiscences and argu- 
ments which were common in those days of 
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The Official Index to 
‘The Times’ 
on Microfilm 












Libraries having microfilm editions of ‘The Times’ 
will be glad to know that the Official Index to ‘The 
Times’ (covering the years from 1906 — 1952) has been 





















































on, microfilmed by the Recordak Division of Kodak Limited. 
rsal With this index at your finger-tips, reference to “The Times’ 
In microfilm can be made even more quickly. 
eral Secure this service for your library as soon as possible. 
me Write for full details. 
ex- 
1S conteeal 
the =RECORDAHK owision oF Konak t10. 
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smaller numbers. I came in and took un- 
obtrusively as became a youngster, a vacant 
chair. Leaning forward to light my cigarette 
at the fire, I discovered we were sitting round 
an imitation coal fire entirely without heat. 
Librarians, when interested, can generate heat 
enough to warm a very cold room ! 


Round The Library World 


PrRoBABLY not many British libraries buy 
heavily from Indian booksellers, but those who 
should secure from the India Office 
Library a copy of a “List of Indian Book- 
sellers”. The names and addresses of thirty- 
two firms of booksellers in various parts of 
India are given, nine of which are marked as 
being very satisfa¢étory. Within its limits this 
list is clearly of value and thanks are due to the 
Librarian of the India Office for its compilation. 


do so 


\ series of notes on the Library of Exeter 
Cathedral, which are claimed to be no more than 
the framework of a large history which may 
one day be written, has been compiled by Mr. 
L.. J. Lloyd, and published by the University 
of Exeter. Mr. Lloyd, who is both University 
Librarian and Librarian of Exeter Cathedral, 
is too modest. The notes, to which the Sub 
Librarian, Miss Audrey M. Woodcock, has 
added a description of the Archives, are both 
scholarly and intensely interesting. The 
pamphlet contains a number of plates from 
Exeter manuscripts, including the well-known 
Exeter Book. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. R. Duthie, 
Librarian of the Public Library of Auckland, 
New Zealand, and the Council of that Library, 
a collection of some 400 letters received by Sir 
George Grey during his period of office in 
South Africa, are being transferred to the 
South African Library where they will be 
added to the Grey Collection. This type of 
inter-library co-operation is rare. 


\n interesting attempt to house books in a 
tropical climate without the heavy expense and 
upkeep of air-conditioning equipment has been 
made in the Library of the University College 
of Ibadan, Nigeria. The Library has four floors 
of cross-ventilated book stacks in a fly-proofed 
building raised into the breeze and standing 
ona ground floor which contains the reference 
library and the Library staff work rooms. The 
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Stacks are protected by deep balconies and the 
fly-wire is fixed behind a grille of cast concrete, 
At the end of spaces between bookcases are 
double doors which are only opened when the 
particular shelves are in actual use and are kept 
closed when humidity is at its worst. To enable 
internal air to be dried when necessary eleétric 
heating apparatus has been installed. 


The eighteen years of Mr. Keyes D. 
Metcalf’s Directorship of Harvard University 
Library are analysed Statistically, showing the 
births and deaths of units of the University 
Library, in “Vital Statistics of the Harvard 
University Library, 1937-1955”, contributed 
by Mr. Metcalf to the current issue (Winter, 
1956) of Harvard Library Bulletin. In 1936-37 
seventy-six units forming the University 
Library contained together 3,863,050 volumes 
and pamphlets. By 1954-55 the number of 
units was eighty-four and the total holdings 
had increased to 5,955,766. Such figures seem 
astronomical in comparison with those of mot 
British university libraries. 


Plans have been prepared for a new Library 
for the University of Hull. The first period 
in the history of this University Library came 
to a clearly demarcated end in 1955 when the 
first Librarian, Miss Agnes Cuming, M.A., 
B.Sc., F.L.A., retired, Mr. P. A. Larkin, M.A, 
A.L.A., was appointed to succeed her, and 
plans for the new Library received the Building 
Sub-Committee’s approval. Miss Cuming has 
recorded the history —one might almost say the 
thrilling history—of the development of a 
University Library from nothing in a pam- 
phlet, The University Library, 1928-1955, which 
has been published by the University. 


All British Librarians know, or at leas 
know of, Mr. William Turner Berry, Librarian 
of St. Bride Printing Library, and many are in 
his debt. That the printing world holds Mr. 
Berry in equal esteem is clearly shown in 4 
eulogistic biographical notice which appears, 
with a characteristic portrait, in the April issue 
ot The British Printer. 


A list of “Scottish Newspapers held in 
Scottish Libraries” has been compiled in the 
Scottish Central Library, duplicated, and cir- 
culated. The compiler of this very useful 
publication is Miss J. P. S. Ferguson, M.A., 
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Gray. Some 380 Scottish newspapers are listed, 
held in 46 Scottish libraries. 


Tomus 1 of a new publication, Acta Biblio 
thearia, has been issued by Szeged University 
Library, Hungary, in the University 
\cta Universitatis Szegediensis. 


series 


periodical, Bulletin des 
Bibliothéques de France, is being published by 
the Direction des Bibliothéques de France 
and will replace the Bulletin d'Information de Ja 
Direction des Bibliothéques de France and the 
Bulletin de Documentation Bibliographique pub 
lished by the Bibliotheque Nationale. 


Another new 


ASLIB Annual Conference will be held this 
year at Brighton, from 1st to 4th June. The 
theme will be “Information Service—the Cost, 
the Value and the Means” 


\part from the essential value of the lists of 


“Theses and Dissertations accepted for higher 
degrees in the University of London, 1954-55” 
Librarians will find the Appendix of Biblio. 
graphies submitted for the Academic Post- 
graduate Diplomas in Librarianship and in 
Archive Administration, 1953-1955, of con- 
siderable interest. 


UNESCO Annual Report 


\ LARGE scale increase in help given by 
UNESCO to its Member States was the most 
significant feature of the work done _ by 
UNESCO during 1955. 

This is the view of Dr. Luther Evans, the 
Director General of the Organisation in his 
Annual Report published on 27th April by 
H.M.S.O., price 21/- 

By the end of the year, 126 projects, at a 
total cost of nearly a million dollars, had been 
approved. These included a 
projects in Commonwealth countries, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Jamaica, Cyprus and Malta. 
In Pakistan, for example, an expert in nuclear 
physics was sent for a year to help in the 
organisation of university courses ; a fellow- 
ship was awarded and some equipment given. 
Another expert spent six months in Jamaica 
helping in the expansion of the school broad- 
casting service. 


and a Foreword is contributed by Sir Alexander 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Nature Lover’s 


Recognition Book 


BRIAN VESEY- FITZGERALD 


Illustrated with over 200 photographs, and 
including comprehensive recognition tables, 
this authoritative volume provides a ready 
answer to almost every identification problem 
likely to confront the nature lover in the field. 
8 pages in full colour. 12s. 6d. net 


The London Loo 


PHILIP STREET, m.se., F.1.s., F.2.S 


The fascinating, many-sided story of the 
world’s oldest and most famous zoo and its 
unrivalled collection of wild life. Written with 
the co-operation of the Zoological Society. 
17 pages of photographs. 16s. Od. net 


Good Appetite 
My Companion 


VICTOR MacCLURE 


A self-confessed gourmand’s enteriaining rem- 
iniscences of fifty years of roaming the world, 
seeking out the gastronomic delights of many 
lands. 30 drawings by the author. 15s. Od. net 


In Important Reprint 
ODHAMS 


Encyclopaedia 
For Children 


The famous new-style colourgravure encyclo- 
paedia for children that has earned tributes 
from educational authorities all over the 
world. More than 2,500 illustrations inter- 
woven with simple graphic text. .. fills a 
real want. . .”’-—ENip BLYTON. 25s. Od. net 


ODHAMS 


Odhams Press Ltd., Book Department, Libraries Section, 
24 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2 


(Temple Bar 2468) 
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Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


REFERENCE 

FerGuson (J. P. S.) Compiler. 

papers held in Scottish libraries. 
Central Library. 

Newspaper files are valuable sources of informa 
tion of all kinds, and this publication provides a record 
of Scottish newspapers from the 16th Century to the 
present day. The list shows where the various files may 
be located and consulted, and consists of about 380 
newspapers held in 46 Scottish libraries 


GENERAL 
Stephens) Greensboro, North 
Carolina. The County seat of Guilford. 
Frontis., illus. North Carolina University 
Press ; London, Cumberlege. {2 8s. Od. net. 
This volume, written under the direétion of 
Walter Clinton Jackson, traces the evolution of the 
city from its earliest beginnings. The growth of the 
agricultural and business enterprises, together with the 
rise of cultural and social aétivities has been recon 
Struéted in great detail, to make the work an interesting 
Study in urban development. Among the famous people 
of Greensboro was O. Henry, the novelist The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and the whole work has been well 


Scottish news- 
Scottish 


ARNETT (E 


carried out 

Gopwin (George) Crime and Social Aétion. 
Watts & Co. 18s. Od. net. 

\ comprehensive Study showing the changing 
social attitudes towards crime and the criminal. The 
work is divided into four seétions, The Criminal, who 
is he 2? The Criminal, can he be cured ? Murder and 
madness, and Crime, prevention and deteétion. The 
author has given a full bibliography, and the work will 
prove of great value to Students of the social sciences 
and well as criminologists. General readers will find 
the book worth study and some thought. 

HowarrTH (P.) Questions in the House. The 
History of a Unique British Institution. 
Bodley Head. 18s. Od. net. 

The author has provided a scholarly, and ente 
taining, account of the development of the unique 
British parliamentary inStitution known as “Question 
Time’’. The first recorded question asked in the House 
was in 1721, and Story of the growth of the praétice 
bring to light many of the absorbing issues brought 
before Parliament. This book shows the importance 
of the parliamentary questions to our constitution 
Lias (G.) Kazak exodus. Frontis., illus. Evans 

Bros. 15s. Od. net. 

In 1948 there occurred a mass migration of some 
twenty thousand Kazak families, with all their posses- 
hey left the Sinkiang Province to escape from 
\fter many hardships, and 


sions 
communist domination 


about two years later, when their numbers had been 
drastically reduced, the tribe found a temporary shelter 
in East Kashmir, but they were destined to even more 
tragic experiences before the remnants were finally able 
to Start life afresh in Turkey 


The author has written 





a remarkable book, telling in full the story of the Kazak 
Struggle against oppression. The end-paper maps giye 
the route of the escape journey. 

His Life and 
Bodley Head. 


Linpsay (J.) George Meredith. 
Work. Frontis., illus. 
£1 10s. Od. net. 

_ The author has endeavoured to give the public 

a full view of Meredith’s life and work. Meredith 
appeared to realise the way things were developing in 
1850. The book is much wanted and should be in every 
library. It is divided into the formative years, his work 
and his last opinions. A hand list of his works is en. 
closed and the index is fairly full. There are only a fey 
illustrations. This volume is written with force and 
perception and is an important addition to Meredith 
literature. 

SWITZERLAND. Landscape, Art, Culture and 
History. A Vade-mecum for Tourists, 
Illus. Edward Stanford Ltd. 17s. 6d. net. 

Here we have a small book intended for tourists 
and very useful they will find it. Its illustrations ar 
interesting and touch every part of the country. Anyone 
contemplating a visit to Switzerland should take the 
volume with them as a guide. 


JUNIOR 
CLARE (H.) Five dolls and the monkey. Illus, 
Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ delightful story for small girls, who will envy 
Elizabeth, who one day found herself small enough to 
go into her own doll’s house. Her adventures with her 
tive dolls, not forgetting the monkey who lives on the 
roof, makes an amusing and cheerful book, well 
jllustrated with line drawings. 


THE GOLDEN CirCLE READERS. Books 1-6, 
by Arthur Hayward; Books 7-8, by Douglas 
V. Duff. Illus. Cassell. Each 3s. Od. net. 

These books have been specially prepared for 
young readers, and should be of value to school libraries 
and classes. The type is large and clear, and the Stories 
are suitable for children of ten years and upwards. The 
books offer three types of Story. Books 1, 2 and 3 give 

tales of exploration and discovery ; Books 4, 5 and 6 

contain adventures of pirates; and Books 7 and 8 

will be of interest to all boys who are thinking of a 

career in the Merchant Navy. The author gives an 

account of the background and development of the 
service, with a description of the life of a merchant 
seaman at the present time. 


HAMILTON (Esme) Starlight. Illus. Bodley 
Head. 9s. 6d. net. 

\ pleasant Story set against the background of an 
lrish farm, telling the Story of Starlight, a pony bought 
to help on the farm, and describing the everyday life 
of the two children, Johnnie and Susan. This book will 
please those children who like horses, and appreciate 
the countryside. 

Kay (E.) Great men of Yorkshire (E. Riding); 
PARKER (A.) Great men of Warwickshire; 
WARREN (C. Henry) Great men of Essex. 
Men of the Counties series. Maps, illus. 
Bodley Head. Each 7s. 6d. net. 

Here are three more titles in this well known series, 
presenting in a form especially intended for young 
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readers, the life Stories of some of the famous personali 

ties associated with each county. Men and women, of 

eminence and distinétion in all branches of the arts and 

sciences have been included. Each volume contains a 

map of the county, and a seétion of illustrations. 

Lewis (C. S.) The Last Battle. A Story for 
children. Illus. Bodley Head. 9s. 6d. net. 

[his Story is the seventh and last in the series of 
Narnian tales, and tells of the many adventures of Jill 
ind Eustace in the land of Narnia. These tales of fantasy 
and magic are extremely well written, and are illustrated 
by Pauline Baynes. Children of all ages will enjoy these 
Sories. which will surely be counted among the 
classics of children’s literature. 

Rouze (M.) The Forest of Quokelunde. Map. 
Max Parrish. 8s. 6d. net. 

\n adventure Story with a difference, this book, 
sriginally published in France, deals with the discovery 
by five children of a network of caves beneath the 
monastery of Mont St. Michel. They set out to explore, 
ind the subsequent happenings make exciting reading 
The author knows well his setting, and has based his 
Story on a venuine legend. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


frHE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, April, 1956.— 
THE A.L.A. BULLETIN, April, 1956.—LIBRARIAN, 
February, 1956; THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, April, 1956; THE LONDON QUAR- 
TERLY & HOLBORN REVIEW, April, 1956; 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, April, 1956. 


Correspondence 


THe Eprror, 
“THe Liprary WorxLb”’. 

6th April, 1956. 
Sir, 


May | be allowed to correét the note in your 
March issue giving the date of my retirement as 
June? Two new Branch Libraries, which it 
was hoped would be ready before my normal 
retirement day, have been held back by build- 
ing and other troubles, and my Committee 
have asked me to Stay on until the end of 
\ugust to see them through. My many library 
friends may like to know that I shall, therefore, 
be in harness until August 31st, by which date 
| hope that my last two libraries—both with 
some novel features—will have brought the 
total of Branch Libraries in this City to 16. 


Yours faithfully, 


}. P. LAMB, 
City Librarian. 
Shetheld City Libraries, 
Central Library, 
Shefhield, 1. 
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A book to be enjoyed by 
the whole family 


The romance of a 
Roman soldier and the maid 
| he must not love 


_ Elizabeth Goudge says: 


‘**T have enjoyed reading 
THE MISTLETOE AND SWORD 
so much. It is most exciting 
and holds one gripped 
| from beginning to end... .’ 


b] 


PUBLICATION MAY 17 


| 10/6 net 250 pages 
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THe Eprror, 

“THe Liprary Worip”’. 
: 17th Apri/, 1956. 
Sir, ; 

Unrrep NATIONS PuBLICATIONS DeEpostrory 

The United Nations Publications Board has 
conferred upon the Belfast Public Reference 
Library the status of a depository for all U.N. 
publications in English. Three other municipal 
libraries in the United Kingdom are also 
depositories—Birmingham, Glasgow and Man- 
chester. The only other Library in Ireland 
enjoying this privilege is the National Library 
of Ireland. 

The Belfast Public Reference Library is also 
a depository for UNESCO publications. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN BEBBINGTON, 

Central Library, City Librarian. 
Royal Avenueft 

Belfast. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor.p”’. 

28¢4 March, 1956. 
Sir, 


I would like to thank you for the generous 
notice in your last issue of our recently issued 
Classified list of Catalogues and Bibliographies in 
the Library. As your reviewer points out, therc 
are many gaps in it, and we shal! hope to repair 
at least some of these as time goes by and funds 
permit. But I feel I must correct your re- 
viewer’s Statement that among the books not 
represented in the list are the B.M. Catalogue of 
Printed Books, the London Library Catalogue, 
the U.S. Catalogues and the new B.U.C.O.P. 
The London Library Catalogue and Supple- 
ments are listed (Nos. 626-9) as well as its 
Subject Index and Additions (Nos. 630-3). 
The United States Catalogue, 1928, and its 
‘ontinuation, the Cumulative Book Index, are 
listed (Nos. 660-1). B.U.C.O.P. is specifically 
mentioned in the Introduction as one example 
of an important work received too late for 
inclusion in the main List. It is true we have 
not the first edition of the B.M. General 
Catalogue, but the List records (No. 598) that 
we have the new edition, of which volumes 1-51 
have so far been published. Fortunately, we 
have access to sets of the first edition of the 
B.M. General Catalogue and to the Library of 
Congress Printed Catalogue both in the 
National Library of Scotland and Edinburgh 
Central Public Library, each within three 
minutes’ walk of our own building. We are 
anxious at the S.C.L. to strengthen our holdings 


of bibliographies, but it is unfortunate that 
while your reviewer could have named dozens 
of important titles missing, he chose to men- 
tion works which are in faét in the List. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lawnmarket, M. C. Porrincer. 
Edinburgh, 1. 


Tue Eptror, 
“THe Liprary Worip”’. 


' 28¢4 March, 1956, 
Sir, 


The art of reviewing is surely to portray the 
scope and quality of the work reviewed. 

Miss Riches, in her criticism of |e Batrerseg 
Book/i# in the March Library W or/d, comments 
with apparent glee on the presence of 250 
fiction titles, but ignores the non-fiction titles 
included. 

Since the fiction is shown on the outer pages, 
one wonders if Miss Riches took the trouble, 
surely necessary in any review, to look inside. 
Had she done so, she would have noticed 
over 300 non-fiction titles listed and classified, 
many of which are, like Brighton’s, annotated. 
The article, with its accompanying biblio- 
graphy, was likewise overlooked. 

The truth, the w/o/e truth and nothing but 
the truth, please, Miss Riches. 

Yours, etc., 
T. W. A. FAULKNER, 
G. W. Harris. 
Battersea Public Libraries, 
Central Library, 
Battersea, S.W.11. 


Tue Eptror, 
“THe Liprary Worip”’. 

9th April, 1956. 
Sir, 

You asked for comments on the enclosed 
letter from Messrs. Faulkiner and Harris. My 
reply to them would be thus : 

Here is the sober truth, Mr. Faulkner and 

Mr. Harris. One can tell the taste of wine 

without drinking the whole cask. You 

really do believe in quantity ! 
Yours, etc., 
FE. M. RicHes. 
Borough of Tottenham, 
Public Libraries and Museum. 


BED, BREAKFAST and BUS GUIDE. 3,000 recom- 
mended addresses in England, Wales and Scotland for 
bed and breakfast and novel index of principal bus 
operators in England and Wales. Invaluable to 
motorists, cyclists, walkers, 2s. 3d. post free. Send 
P.O. to Ramblers (Q.6.), 48 Park Road, N.W.|. 











